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There  rnay  not  be  any  integrative  agreements  formally  binding  the 
United  :States  and  Me:-::ico  together,  but  a  great  deal  of  i nterdependenc  / 
-an  "invisible  integration"-  does  e:>::i5t  between  them  The  two 
countries  are  indeed  interdependent,  an  interdependency  that  covers 
every  aspect  of  the  sociopolitical  and  economic  spectrum 
Sociologically,  about  10%  of  the  U  S.  population  is  of  Me.-iican 
ancestry  and  shares  Me::::ico'5  cultural  values  and  attributes 
Economically,  the  United  ;5tates  is  the  source  or  destination  of 
almost  two  thirds  of  Me:Kico's  foreign  trade  as  well  as  being  the 
ma.jor  source  of  technology  and  foreign  investment  for  Me:>cico. 
Politically,  the  two  countries  share  similar  ideologies  and 
objectives  There  is  divergence  to  be  sure:  divergence  in  the  stage  of 
economic  development,  divergence  in  income  distribution  and 
consumerism,  divergence  in  culture  and  divergence  in  many  other 
aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries;  but  such  differences  do  not 
detract  from  the  basic  "invisible  integration"  that  e:'.<ists  between 
them.  The  overriding  integrative  tendencies  can  allow  for  an 
e::<panding  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  for  the  two  countries 
in  the  economic,  political,  and  social  areas.  Free  trade,  cooperation 
in  the  drug  war  and  better  understanding  of  economic  and  health 
problems  indicate  positive  trends  for  the  near  term. 


INTRODUCTION 


Nore  than  half  the  volurries  under  review  atterript  to  evaluate  the 
policy  relationship  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Undergirding  this  preoccupation  is  the  per  cep'tion  that 
bilateral  relations  are  entering  a  new  era  of  amplified  tension  and 
increasing  conflict.  Nearly  all  the  analysts  agree  that  this  new  era 
is  challenging  conventional  ways  of  coping  with  bilateral  relations 
and  raising  the  stakes  of  policy  failure.  It  will  require  new 
ap'proaches  to  bilateral  management.  1 

U.S.  relations  with  Me.xico  must  be  evaluated.  No  other  country  in 
the  hemisphere  is  as  closely  linked  to  the  United  States  as  Mexico. 
Profound  structural  changes  in  Mexico,  including  demographic  growth, 
economic  development,  and  social  and  institutional  transformation, 
have  meant  greater  interpenetration  and  complexity  in  bilateral 
relations  Mexico's  basic  importance  to  the  United  States  has 
increased,  but  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  respond  toi  this 
shift  Considering  the  economic  asymmetry,  geographic  contiguity, 
and  dissimilar  national  traditions  and  interests  between  the  two 
countries,  such  changes  portend  intensified  conflict  2 

As  structural  factors  at  the  global  and  bilateral  level  are 
reshaping  the  relationship,  dissimilar  cultural  and  historical 


experiences  contribute  to  the  difficulties  of  its  rnanageriient 

F'receptual  differences,  in  particular  cent  ihute  to  a  wide  gap'  in 
bilateral  c  cotififuni  c  a  t- i  C'ns  that-  is  P'art-  of  the  structural  pfroblernati  c  , 
exacerbating  the  potential  for  conflict. 

The  proliferation  of  bilateral  ties  and  interests  is  a  centrifugal 
force  that  diminishes  executive  capacity  to  shape  piolicy  and  amplifies 
the  potential  for  bilateral  confusion  and  conflict.  Apart  from  simple 
neglect,  this  diffusion  of  policy  authority  is  grounded  in  the  basic 
decentralization  of  U.S  policy-making  and  a  trend  toward  dispersion  of 
actual,  as  opposed  to  formal,  p«olicy  authority  in  Mexico.  3 

The  sharpest  dispute  on  approaches  to  managing  the  relationship  is 
found  on  the  issue  of  negotiating  strategy  As  several  analysts 
acknowledge,  the  habit  of  delinking  issues  and  approaching  them  on 
an  ad-hoc  basis  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  asymmetries  of  the 
U.S  -Mexico  relationship  and  is  reinforced  by  bureaucratic 
tendencies  in  policy  making  in  both  countries,  but  mainly  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Coupled  with  these  historic  structural  elements  are  proliferating 
nongovernmental  or  subgovernmental  ties  transecting  the  boundary  that 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  expanding  bilateral  policy 
arena.  Such  ties  are  less  amenable  to  government-to-government 
negotiation  and  control.  4 

HISTORY 

History  shows  that  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  never  been  easy. In  the  past  century  and  a  half  one  finds  conflict 


rathier  than  understanding  and  cociperai  ion .  During  the  nineteenth 
century  and  much  of  the  twentieth,  relations  occurred  within  a  frame- 
W'jil  i.if  permanent  conflict,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of 
cooperation  that  coincided  in  Mexicoi  with  the  French  intervention  and 
i  ri  the  United  states  with  the  Civil  War  Throughout  this  long  period 
Mexicci  has  fared  badly. The  1 336  War,  for  example,  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  Texas  with  Washington's  tacit  approval;  the  U.S. -Mexican  War  in 
1347  entailed  the  loss  of  a  vast  territorry  that,  including  Texas, 
constituted  more  than  half  of  the  original  territory  of  indep'endent 
Mexico  and  in  1 354  the  Treaty  of  la  Mesilla,  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
legislated  the  forced  sale  of  still  more  territory. 

Conflict  continued  to  characterize  relations  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  first  four  decades  of  the  present  century.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  the  United  States  intervened 
openly  in  the  internal  p'Olitical  affairs  of  Mexico  and,  on  at  least 
two  occasions,  militarily  as  well  -in  1314  with  the  occupation  of 
Ueracruz  and  in  1317  along  the  northern  border  through  the  punitive 
expedition  of  General  Pershing,  sent  to  punish  Francisco  Villa  for  his 
assault  on  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico.  5 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND  THE  US, 

In  the  present  decade  and  in  the  immediate  term  Mexico's  relations 
with  the  United  Staes  will  depend  on  various  and  complex  factors:  ttie 
perceptions  that  different  American  political  sectors  have  of  U.S 
priority  interests  in  relation  to  Mexico;  -Mexico's  capacity  to 
initiate  internal  policies  that  serve  the  interest  of  the  majority 


of  the  nation-  f'le.-ico's  ability  to  resist  external  pressures;  and 
f  1  na  1  ly  ,  the  type  and  riiaQni  t  ude  of  future  i  nt  erna  t  i 'Ona  1  events 

A  nuriiber  of  observ'ers  oT  Me::<  i  c  o— Un  i  ted  States  relations  from  both 
sides  of  t me  border  distinguish  between  US.  short— and  long-run 
interests  Ttiey  assert  that  both  the  governrnent  in  Washington  and 
interested  private  sectors  suffer  from  myopia,  derived  from  short-term 
considerations,  which  impels  them  to  force  situations  in  relations 
with  Mexico  that,  if  realized,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  true 
long-run  US.  interest  in  Mexico:  balanced  development  and  political 
stabi 1 i ty 

The  future  of  Mexico-United  States  relations  will  also  depend  in 
great  part  on  Mexico's  capacity  to  resist  eixternal  pressures  as  well 
as  on  its  capacity  to  meet  its  internal  needs.  Although  oil  has 
per  m  i  1 1  e  d  Me::<  i  c  o  to  en  1  a  r  ge  its  ma  r  g  i  n  f  o  r  i  n  te  r  na  t  i  ona  1  bargaining, 
it  is  still  vulnerable  to  external  pressures.  Petroleum  has  indeed 
given  Mexico  a  concrete  and  effective  instrument  of  international 
negc'tiation  that  ,  ap'art  f  rom  its  commercial  value,  has  an  aggregate 
political  value  of  even  greater  force.  6 

In  great  part  Mexico  is  vulnerable  because  of  the  weakness  of 
its  balance  of  payments  and  its  foreign  trade.  Petroleum  has  become 
Mexico's  principal  expiort  and  has  come  to  compensate  for  the  trade 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  greater.  Viewed  from  another 
perspective,  petroleum  permits  Mexico  to  mantain  an  import  capacity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rapid  development.  On  the  other  hand,  and  since 
the  level  of  oil  exports  has  been  considered  as  a  potential  motive 
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for  discord  on  the  United  States-Mexico  agenda,  it  follows  that  the 


United  States 

will  not  have  to 

exe  r  t 

any  pressure  in  that  regard. 

f  o  r 

Mex  1  c:  o  '  s  own 

1 n  t  e  r  na 1  needs 

will 

lead  its  gci  ver  nmevi  t  to  raise 

oil 

production  7 

MEXICO'S  EXTERNAL  DEBT 

The  biggest  challenge  facing  the  new  Mexican  adm i ni st r at i on  is  to 
continue  niaT.  i  ng  the  payrrient-s  without  sup>pressing  imports  to  the  point- 
of  disrupting  the  country's  social  stability.  Stoppage  of  these 
payments,  if  it  were  to  happen,  may  also*  create  the  biggest  challenge 
for  U  S.  policymakers.  Will  the  U.S.  government  bail  o<ut  the 
affected  banks'^  or  will  it  let  these  banks  -and  by  extension  the  U  S 
economy-  go  through  a  ma.jor  crisis?  The  delicacy  and  enormity  of  the 
issue  will  linger  on  until  the  Mexican  debt  becomes  manageable.  In  the 
meanwhile,  it  could  be  an  impediment  to  greater  integration  of  the  two 
economies,  at  least  for  the  short  run.  S 

MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  MOVES  TO  REORGANIZE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  second  swap  operation  to  exchange  $2.5  billion  in  foreign  debt 
for  capital  has  been  successfully  carried  out. 

This  operation  will  allow  the  government  to  pay  off  $1.SC>3  billion 
of  the  foreign  debt.  In  addition,  it  will  release  $417  million  in 
collateral  that  guaranteed  the  debt  would  be  paid  up.  These  $417 
million  will  now  become  part  of  Mexico's  international  reserves. 

The  Finance  Secretariat  reported  that,  in  view  of  the  high 
discounts  offered  by  investors  who  participated  in  the  auction,  it  was 
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I'jt'C  iiiJed  to  inc  rtjctSt;  the  arrioui'it  auctioned  f  rorri  $  1  5  b  i  1  1  ion  to  i  5 

t'l  1  1  1  o  n 

The  g.jve  rnrMent  has  thus  conipleted  its  cJet' t -f  o  r- -equ  i  t  /  swap'  pirograrn 
for  a  total  of  $3.5  billion.  The  first  auction  involved  $  1  billion 
This  prograri'i  is  p'art  of  the  agreement  to  reorganize  the  $43  billion 
P'ublic  debt  with  international  private  bants. 

Seventy-two  bids  were  presented  in  the  second  auction;  29  of  them 
were  accepted.  A  single  discount  rate,  52  percent,  was  appdied.  The 
prrojects  that  were  apiproved  were  in  the  areas  of  farming,  tourism., 
communications,  transportation,  and  industry.  9 

According  to  the  agreement  on  restructuring  the  mexican  foreign 
debt,  43  %  of  the  eligible  debt  and  47  %  of  the  interest  are  earmarked 
to  be  written  off,  and  new  loans  will  be  taken  out  to  cover  the 
remaining  10  %  of  the  debt.  The  net  transfer  of  money  out  of  Mexico 
was  lowered.  The  economic  value  of  the  accrued  debt  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  $20  billion.  This  has  reduced  the  amount  Mexico  owes i n 
relation  to  what  it  produces  In  terms  of  economic  impact,  the  amount 

of  the  debt  decreased  from  the  equivalent  of  60  'Z  of  the  GNF'  in  late 

1933  to  around  40  'X,  in  March  1990.  The  multiannual  nature  of  the 
renegotiation  of  the  debt  eliminates  the  uncertainty  of  periodic 
negot i a t i ons . 

In  general,  the  balance  of  payments  has  been  favorable.  To  the 
savings  made  with  debt  servicing  and  increased  export  revenue,  aided 
in  the  past  quarter  by  the  oil  price  increase  and  export  volume,  were 

added  the  largest  foreign  investment,  outside  loans,  and  the 
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The  country  staggered  under  a  foreign  debt  of  431  billion,  the  second 
largest  in  the  Third  Won- Id  after  Brazil's.  11 

FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Me  :ican  and  U  S  workers  should  unite  to  keep  the  free  trade 
aqreerrient  f  rorii  including  clauses  that  affect  their  interests,  even 
though  it  IS  the  twc<  governments  that  will  sign  this  agreement 

In  Me  : ICO  the  working  sector  is  already  telling  the  government  to 
f eep  a  free  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  from  causing 
businesses  to  close  and  the  mass  dismissals  of  workers 

A  poll  to  measure  the  support  for  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  was 
conducted  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Mexico  City,  and  in  25 
cities  arid  towns  in  22  states  of  Mexico.  The  states,  cities,  and 
locations  were  selected  at  random.  The  persons  interviewed  were 
citizens  passing  by  in  the  street  at  points  selected  randomly  on  a 


riiapi 


Of  the  persons  interviewed,  59.4  percent  said  they  would  favor  an 
ALC  'Free  Trade  Agreement)  eliminating  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 
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between  Mexico  and  the  Mnited  States  Conversely,  only  IS  3  percent 
said  thiey  would  C'ppose  such  an  agreeruent  . 

The  personis  polled  think  that  Mexican  piroducts  in  general  '41  S 
percent),  or  at  least  sonie  of  thern  ( 36 . 1  percent')  can  cornpiete  with 
'J  .  S  prroducts,  12 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  REGIME 

The  trade  relationships  that  have  ex;isted  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  been  shaped  by  one  overriding  fact,  naniely,  tne 
c  omrii  i  tment  of  the  United  States  to  a  global  trading  system  that  it  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  creating  and  sustaining  The  United 
States  had  come  out  of  World  War  II  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
non-c  ommun i s t  wor 1 d 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  evolved 
from  the  original  U.S.  proposals,  incorporated  substantial 
modifications  that  the  U.S.  government  felt  it  could  accede  to  in 
the  interest  of  gaining  acceptance  for  its  general  principles 

From  the  time  when  the  GATT  was  negotiated  in  1 94S .  those 
principles  came  to  represent  the  norms  of  the  international  trading 
regime.  Although  Mexico  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the  GATT,  its 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have  been 
affected  by  the  GATT  regime,  and  finally  in  1986  it  joined  this 
organization  as  a  member.  13 

The  advanced  industrialized  cctuntries  went  even  further  in  their 
different  treatment  of  imports  emanating  from  the  developing 
countries  For  instance,  by  1963  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 


Trade  and  development  (UNCTAD*  succeeded  in  persuading  the  advanced 
co'untries  to  e>::tend  a  variety  of  tariff  preferences  to  products 
or  1 g i na 1 1 ng  i n  t  he  de ve 1 op i ng  c oun tries. 

By  the  early  1970s,  however,  the  signs  of  a  new  phase  began  to 
appear  An  ambitious  group  of  trade  negotiations,  the  so-called  MTN , 
conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  GATT,  was  completed  in  Geneva  in 
1979.  These  produced  yet  another  round  of  tariff  reductions  on  the 
part  of  the  advanced  developed  countries,  to  be  applied  to  the 
products  exported  from  all  GATT  countries,  as  well  as  from  Mexico  14 
The  general  principle  of  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  from  which  the  developing  countries  have  heretofore 
benefited,  has  lost  most  of  its  force  as  a  norm  in  world  trade 
relationships  In  the  future,  deviations  from  that  principle  by  the 
Advanced  Industrialising  Countries,  including  the  United  States, 
will  tend  to<  be  more  overt  and  more  explicit.  If  that  prognosis  proves 
sound,  nations  unprepared  to  make  trade  commitments  that  are  regarded 
as  "reciprocal"  will  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  benefits  that 
other  nations  are  receiving.  For  the  United  States-Mexi co  relationship 
this  will  present  an  especially  difficult  problem. If  Mexican  leaders 
feel  that  any  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States 

would  be  politically  unac cep'table  at  home,  a  painful  impasse  in 
U  S-Mexican  trade  relations  could  develop.  15 

The  possibility  of  a  preferential  trade  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  should  not  be  ruled  out.  In  the  event  of  US 
participation  in  a  preferential  arrangement  with  other  advanced 
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cciuntries  and  Mexican  participation  in  a  similar  Latin  American  plan, 
Doth  countries  would  probahly  seek  some  means  for  develo'ping  mutual, 
sup  1  ernon  t  a  r  V  pre f  er  ent  i  a  1  schemes 

The  negotiations  for  the  signing  of  the  agreement  may  not  begin 
before  earl/  I991 ,  out  of  respect  for  the  legislative  systems  in  both 
countries,  according  to  the  Mexican  Co<fiimerce  and  Industrial 
Developiment  Secretary  in  a  respionse  to  U  S.  Comer  ce  Secretary  Robert 
Mosbacher '  statement  that  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  made  the 
signing  of  a  bilateral  free  trade  agreement  a  F>riority  matter  for 
iJash  i  ngton  . 

However,  Mexican  Commerce  Secretariat  advisers  pointed  out  that 
the  energy  crisis  caused  by  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  represents 
for  Mexico,  an  important  oil  expiorter,  the  strengthening  of  its 
negotiation  position  regarding  the  future  signing  of  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  oil  industry,  sources  from  the  Mexican  energy  sector 
said  that  as  a  result  of  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mexico  has 
received  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  in  that  region, 
aproximately  $315  million  more  than  the  amount  originally  stipulated 
in  the  August  budget. 

The  sources  pointed  out  that  the  extra  income,  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  Mexican  oil  to  a  median  of  $22.35  per  barrel, 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  cap<acity  of  oil  production  in  this 
country,  which  currently  amounts  to  2.3  million  barrels  per  day. 

Top  Mexican  Government  officials  had  previously  warned  against 
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excessive  optirriisrn  regarding  a  stable  and  lasting  increase  in  income 
resulting  from  oil  exports,  and  they  ruled  out  any  increase  in  public 
expenditures  along  with  the  current  increase  in  oil  prices  16 

The  question,  whether  e-changes  between  Mex-xico  and  the  iJnited 
States  will  ip~icrease,  is  tinic  compdex  for  casual  analysis.  The  visible 
fact'Drs  are  hauiinig  and  pulling  in  different  di  rec  tiiCins .  The  oil  trade 
is  itself  beinig  affected  by  a  nufiiber  of  powerful  factors  Whether  i;.r 
niipt  Mexiiciv  amd  the  United  States  find  it  expedie  to  enter  into  some 
sort  of  bilateral  trade  aigreement,  the  flow  of  non-oil  trade  between 
them  is  likely  t>:<  civntinue  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Mexico  17 

The  ppvssibility  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  may  each  have  a 
diminished  piCiSitiijn  in  the  trade  of  the  other  is  enhanced  by  .the 
changing  character  of  their  comparative  advantage.  The  nature  of  the 
United  States'  shift  in  C'dmpeti tivness  is  already  clear  in  industrial 
trade;  she  must  share  her  once  dominant  position  with  Europe,  .Japan, 
an'd  'Cithers,  Mex.ico's  familiarity  with  alternative  sources  of  capital 
igiC'C'ids  already  well  aidvance'd,  will  presumably  advance  further.  The 
Mexican  subs  i -d  i  ar  i  es  of  U  .  S  . -based  multinational  enterprices,  t'C'O  , 
will  C'cntribute  to  the  trend,  as  their  original  U  .  S  . -sour  c  i  ng  bias 
weakens  over  the  C'curse  of  time. 

The  developments  in  agriculture  on  both  sides  of  the  border  coul'd 
likewise  alter  substantially  the  patterns  of  intet  .lati'cnal  trade 
A  pi'C'tential  factor  for  increasing  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  IS  the  export  from  Mexico  of  energy-intensive, intermediate 
pro'ducts,  fr'cm  c  ru'de  oil  and  petrochemicals  to  aluminum  ingots. 


Although  such  s  possibility  is  quite  real, the  uncertainties  it  faces 
are  cc'nsiderable  Accordingly,  that  P'O'SS  i  b  i  1  i  ty  may  not  pro've  strorig 
enougn  to  riffset  the  factors  tending  to  reduce  the  trade  lints  between 
t  he  t  wo  c  O'unt  r  i  es  1  3 

The  dnited  states— flex  i  co  relationship,  however,  cc<uld  easily 
develop  a  special  twist  of  its  own.  For  various  reasons  that  have  been 
thoiroughly  developed  in  the  literature,  crude  oil  producers  and  metal 
fabricators  see  considerable  advantage  in  integrating  downstream 
t.  '0  w  a  r  d  t  h  e  1  r  m  a  r  k:  e  t-  s  .  1  9 

The  Mexican  Foreign  Secretary  explained  before  the  Senate  that 
fuel  products  are  not  included  in  the  agreernent .  He  added  that  the 
FTA  is  "only  a  means,  but  not  the  end  to  attaining  national 
de ve 1 opmen  t  20 


MEXICAN  POLITICS 

The  ruling  political  party  in  Mexico  today  is  the  PRI, 
(Institutional  Revolutionary  Party)  and  it  serves  two  main  functions: 
it  is  an  umbrella  organization  for  organizing  political  elites  and  an 
electoral  machine  that  puts  them  in  office.  As  an  umbrella 
organization  its  overriding  goal  has  been  the  formation  and 
preservation  of  elite  consensus  that  is  a  basic  condition  for  the 
regime’s  stability. 

In  Me:xico  the  achievement  of  elite  consensus  proved  especially 
difficult.  For  over  a  century  after  independence,  liberal  and 
conservative  elites  fought  battles  whose  costs  included  the  loss  of 
almost  half  of  the  nation's  territory  to  the  United  States  and  the 


irriposition  of  an  emperor  by  a  Europiean  power.  A  massive  revolution  was 
required  to  create  the  conditions  necessary  for  elite  consensus  The 
turriioil  led  to  the  ernergence  of  an  elite  initially  united  by  the 
revolutionary  experience  itself  and  subsequently  by  a  vague  commitment 
to  an  ideS  iOigy  foi'med  by  diverse  themtes .  ^"1  The  I'ey  themes  of  this 
consensus  -litjeral,  socialist  and  nationalist  principles—  were 
recorded  in  the  1917  constitution.  The  revolution  strove  to  create 
a  strong  state  capable  of  promoting  modernization  while  at  the  same 
time  ameliorating  the  worst  effects  of  economic  exploitation  and 
f  Cl  r  e  i  g  n  dc'm  i  na  t- 1  c>  n  . 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PR I 

'stable  sucession  of  polit  ical  piower ,  a  problem  endemic  to  many 
systems  throughout  history,  has  been  especially  difficult  in  Spanish 
America  in  the  period  following  independence.  It  is  important  to 
remember  therefore,  that  the  PRI  was  created  and  reshaped  over  time  by 
pO'Werful  revolutionary  leaders  as  an  instrument  to  support  a  strong 
and  stable  state.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
Party  ^  PNR )  in  r92'9 ,  Mexico's  experience  in  this  respect  had  been 
typical:  'Virtually  no  orderly  transfer  of  power  tool-:  place  during  the 
century  following  independence  in  1821 .  The  goal,  therefore,  was  to 
construct  an  inclusive  system  to  encompass  all  significant  political 
forces,  leaving  no  pilace  for  a  legitimate  opposition  or 
"counter-elite"  that  might  take  power  through  competitive  elections. 

Formation  of  the  official  party  began  as  a  top-down  effort  Over 
time  the  party  became  increasingly  subject  to  presidential  control 
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e.-.ercise'd  in  a  mort'  i  nst  i  tut  ional  i:zed,  that  is,  pre-dictable  fashion, 
and  each  subsequent  president  bent  the  party  to  his  own  concep'tion  of 
1 1 1  e  i-i  a  t  i  O'  n  a  1  p  r  o  j  e  c  t-  . 

Keep'ing  in  niind  that-  each  stage  in  the  forffiation  of  the  party  has 
its  roots  in  the  preceding  stages,  we  might  per  iodize  the  FRI's 
ti  1  5 to  r  y  as  f  cd  1  ows  :  22 

~  1  !  NatiC'nal  Rievoil  ut  i  onary  F’arty  ( PNFh)  created  by  Flutarcci 

Elias  Calles,  priniariry  to-  resolve  a  succession  crisis,  and  used 
through  the  maxirnato  (period  of  rule  by  Calles  as  the  "nia >: i rnun 
chief"  of  the  revolutio<n)  period  (.  1923-34.)  as  an  i  )Tst  rurnent  O'f 
Calles'  piersornal  pc'wer 

-  1 93S-46 :  Party  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  (PRMi  c  reated  by  Lazaro. 
Cardenas  as  a  means  of  incorporati)ng  groups,  such  as  labor  and 
f armers , that  had  been  organized  and  mobilized  by  reform  policies 
implemented  earlier  in  his  presidency. 

-  1946-71;  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI),  a  joint  actiO)T 
by  Presidents  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  (1940-46)  and  Miguel  Aleman 
(1946-52)  to  restructure  the  party  to  remove  the  army  and 
subordinate  the  farm  and  labor  orga)Tizatio)TS  to  a 
government-business  aliance.  This  brought  about  rapid  growth 
during  the  period  of  "stabilizing  development"  (1954-71).  Party 
structures  and  practices  were  essentially  fi.xed  by  1950, 
following  the  failure  of  the  effort  in  1946  to  weaken  the 
pieasant  and  labor  sectors 

-  1 97 1 -present ;  Increasing  strains  between  groups  that  support  a 


policy  of  econonnc  de  velopment ,  e>;:acerbating  tensions  within  the 
PRI  and  between  the  party  and  the  governrrient  This  has  been 
a c  c ofi'ipa n  i.  ed  by  t  he  growi  ng  i riip'or  t  anc  e  of  t  he  gover  nrnent 
bureaucracy  and  the  ascendancy  of  technocrats  ttecnicos)  over 
t  tie  par  t  y  po  1  1 1  i  c  i  ans  po  1  i  1 1  c  os  >  and  t  he  failure  of 
successive  efforts  at  party  reforrii 

The  creation  of  the  PRI  in  1946  syriibo  1  i zed  the  consolidation  of 
the  party  as  an  institutnon  It  also  marked  the  effort  to  limit  the 
sectors  to  social  and  economic  functions  and  to  go  back  to  the 
pre~1933  system  under  which  nominations  to  public  office  were  made  by 
territorial  lorganizations  .  23 

THE  SALINAS  REFORM  AGENDA. 

The  nomination  of  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  in  October  1937  as  the 
PRI's  presidential  candidate  precipitated  the  first  significant  split 
in  the  party  since  1952.  Opposing  the  government's  economic  policies 
and  undemocratic  practices,  the  Derfiocratic  Current  had  emerged  within 
the  PRI  in  mid- 1986  to  tilt  the  p<residential  succession  in  a  neo- 
populist  direction. 

Salinas  entered  the  campaign  as  the  candidate  of  a  divided  party 
in  a  country  that  had  endured  six  years  of  economic  austerity.  For  our 
interest,  Salinas  approached  the  question  of  democracy  in  the  orthodox 
PRI  tradition.  The  following  are  its  central  tenets; 

-  Mexico's  history  is  one  of  a  difficult  and  incomplete  struggle 
to  create  democratic  values  and  practices. 

-  A  strong  state,  not  separate  from  civil  society  but  an  extension 
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of  It,  iS  needed  to  rnsnage  change,  especially  given  the  nation's 
1  s  t  o  r  V  of  1  n 5 1  ab  i  1  i  t  y  and  f  o r e  i  gn  i  n  t  e  r  ve n  t  i  o n 

-  DefiMjcracy  will  tale’  a  form  suited  to  the  Mexican  reality,  but  it 
st  r esses  legal i ty ,  individual  f  reedom  and  egual i ty ,  and  ~to  be 
effective-  rnust  include  substantive  considerations  of  equality 

-  The  party  shiould  respect  the  vote  and  recc>gni2e  oppositi'cn 
victories  when  these  occur  24 

TRADE . 

he  ico  is  trying  to  establish  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
It  already  has  intensive  corrimerc  i  a  1  relations  with  the  US,  which 
in  the  absence  of  specific  guidelines  tends  to  grow  in  a  disorderly 
and  unbalanced  way. 

he:  ico  seeks  an  interaction  with  the  United  States  that  recognizes 
the  importance  of  bilateral  relations  for  the  two  countries,  stressing 
dialogue,  respiect,  and  reciprocity.  It  has  emphasized  balance  in 
coniriierc  ial  and  financial  relations  and  better  cooperation  in  the  war 
on  crime  and  drug  trafficking  that  is  respectful  of  sovereignity, 
natiional  rights,  and  good  faith.  It  has  demanded  fair  and  humane 
treatment  for  undocumented  aliens,  and  has  established  a  program  for 
he:vican  communities  abroad. 

he;>rican  President,  Carlos  Salinas  visited  Washington  in  June  1990, 
and  -on  that  occasion  he  disc  used  with  President  George  Bush  topics  on 
the  bilateral  agenda,  in  particular  commerce.  heiKico  began  talks  to 
find  means  t«o  allow  a  vigorous  development  of  its  economic  relations 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  The  national  consultation  forum. 
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organized  by  the  Senate  on  the  top*ic  of  Mexico's  corfirner  c  lal  relations, 
concluded  that-  it  was  advisable  to  have  a  free  trade  agreerrient  with 


the  i.imted 

States 

It  demanded 

r ec iproc i ty 

f  o  r 

Mexico's  unilateral 

c  omme  r  c i a  1 

open i ng , 

e  1  i m i nat i on 

of  tariff 

and 

non tar  iff  barriers, 

awareness  of  different  levels  of  devel  opment ,  el  ifnination  of 
unilateral  ineasures  and  subjective  interpretations,  and  objetive 
rciec han  1  sriis  to  settle  differences.  25 

As  IS  quite  norrrial,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  the  world  have 
placed  great  expectations  on  these  countries  eventually  signing  a 
free-trade  agreement  Mexico  wants  this  treaty  to  create  jobs  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  to  create  a  secure  climate  for  investment,  to  re¬ 
present  reciprocity  and  provide  incentives  for  its  expoirts,  and.  it 
wants  it  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  both  ec onomies . The 
economic  measures  that  the  Mexican  people  decided  to  adopt  in  response 
to  their  domestic  needs  will  be  strengthened  by  foreign  investment, 
open  trade,  and  just  and  objetive  ways  to  solve  conflicts.  26 

Mexico  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  conditions  and 
coincidences  in  order  to  become  stronger  in  response  to  the  intense 
international  competition  for  markets.  It  wants  to  imbue  its 
negotiations  with  its  societies'  impetus  for  open  and  reciprocal 
trade  and  investment. 

DRUGS . 

Mexico  acknoledges  that  the  military  operations  against  drug 
trafficking  are  important  to  the  nation's  security  and  its 
institutional  life.  The  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  especially  the  Army 
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have  deBti'oyed  plants,  confiscated  drugs,  and  closed  clandestine 
landing  strips  PtiCtse  two  of  the  detection  and  control  system  is 
under  wav,  with  the  use  of  new  Mexican  radar  that  will  detect 
airplanes  carrying  drugs  that  are  attenipt i ng  to  enter  the  country  and 
use  it  as  a  way  to  continue  into  the  United  States.  The  Armed 
For  c  es  c  ont  r  i  but  e  the  i  r  e.<per  i  enc  e  and  c  apab  i  1  i  1 1  es  toward  fulfilli  ng 
their  high-level  mission,  and  when  circumstances  demand  it,  they 
offer  their  lives  as  well.  The  bravery  and  the  loyalty  of  Mexico's 
soldiers  and  saibors  are  exempilary. 

During  the  present  administration  the  Judicial  Police  and  the 
Armed  Forces  have  destroyed  drug  plantations  in  more  than  6,000 
hectares  and  have  arrested  more  than  13,000  persons  accused  of 
acting  against  the  people's  health,  and  captured  weapons,  ships, 
and  vehicles  used  to  commit  this  type  of  crime. 

In  1 9'30  Mexico  seized  more  than  4.5  tons  of  heroin  and  cocaine,  the 
equivalent  of  300  million  doses.  The  market  value  of  the  drugs  seized 
du r 1 ng  the  Sa 1 i nas  Adm inis t r a t i on  is  * 1 20  b i 1 1 i on . 

President  Salinas  said:  "We  cannot  renounce  our  commitment  to 
getting  rid  of  drug  trafficking.  We  firmily  uphold  our  position  that 
in  Me.:<ican  territory,  only  the  Mexicans  will  fight  this  evil  We  have 
safeguarded  the  legal  commitments  that  protect  international 
procedures  on  the  execution  of  justice,  legal  cooperation,  and  the 
recovery  of  assets." 

"My  government  will  continue  to  fight  drug  trafficking,  but  this 
is  not  enough.  The  participation  of  society  as  a  whole  is  necesary  for 
the  struggle  to  succeed."  27 
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International  cooperation  is  vital  and  is  attained  by  increasing 
the  channels  of  inf ormation  and  through  trust  This  cooperation  will 
enable  he.-,  icC'  and  the  t^ni  ted  'rotates  to*  increase  the  ef  f  ic  lency'  of  the 
struggle  against  drugs  in  both  countries 

The  war  against  drugs,  however,  must  strictly  adhere  to  respect 
for  human  rights  and  must  never  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  violate  these 
rights  In  Mexico's  relations  with  other  countries,  it  must  upho*ld 
its  firm  position  in  this  toital  war  against  drugs,  but  maintain  full 
respect  for  the  soivereignty  of  other  nations.  Each  of  the  countries 
that  is  afflicted  with  any  of  the  links  in  the  drug  traf f i ckers ' 
criminal  chain  -actual  drug  productio-n,  the  gunrunning  that  protects 
the  traffickers,  the  mc<ney  laundering  that  conceals  them,  the 
acquisitic<n  of  chemical  products  to  produce  drugs,  and  the 
distribution  and  deadly  use  of  drugs-  must  make  an  active  effort  to 
defend  itself.  No  country  is  exempt  from  this  evil  and  none  suffers 
more  than  another.  The  cost  for  Mexico  is  measured  in  lives  lost  in 
this  war  against  drugs  and  the  orphans  it  has  left  Other  countries 
have  lost  the  souls  of  its  youth  as  it  has  become  addicted  to 
drugs.  23 

MIGRATION 

The  migration  of  mexican  workers  into  the  United  States,  be  it 
temporary  or  permanent,  legal  or  ilegal,  has  been  a  source  of 
irritation  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  good  reasons.  The 
imriigration  and  naturalization  service  estimates  that  there  are  b 
million  Mexican  nationals  living  in  the  United  States  illegally  Other 
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sources  put  the  figure  much  higher,  in  fact  more  than  twice  that 
added  to  these  f  igures  are  millions  more  whci  live  and  wc'rt  in  the 
hnited  'states  uvider  different  bilateral  or  other  arrangements: 
pier  riianent  residents,  foreign  scholars,  tempiorary  migrant  workers, 
etc 

Not  su  r  pr  1  s  1  ng  1  y' ,  however,  the  controversy  is  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  the  first  group  and  is  gevierally  centered  on  a 
seemingly  simple  question;  do  illegal  immigrants  contribute  to  the 
It h  employment,  or  do  they  take  jobs  away  from  american  workers? 

The  general  consensus  among  the  students  of  the  field  is  that  the 
migration  of  Mexdcan  workers  to  the  United  States  is  negatively 
correlated  to  economic  conditions  in  Me;>::ico  In  other  words,  adverse 
economic  conditions  in  Mexico  make  even  the  posibility  of  underground 
ernpiloyment  in  the  United  States  that  much  more  attractive  to  the 
unemployed  -and  probably  "unemployable"-  Mexican  youth.  So  long  as 
economic  conditions  remain  as  divergent  as  they  presently  are  the 
dream  of  "high"  earning  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  thousands  of 
Mexican  workers  to  the  United  States  29 

Trade  policy  is  closely  linked  also  to  migration  pressures 
Measures  designed  to  protect  .-he  U.S.  market  from  imports  of 

labor-intensive  goods  and  services  will  e.xacerbate  slack  conditions 
in  the  Mexican  labor  market,  leading  to  increased  pressures  for 
migration  abroad  as  job  opportunities  become  relatively  more 

attractive  in  protected  industries  north  of  the  border.  Offsetting  the 
competition  between  jobs  in  the  export  sector  and  jobs  through 


riiigr&ticn,  tf>:chc(nge  policy  designed  to  favor  exports  rriay  have  a 
c  ofiip.  1  eriient  a  r  y'  effect-  on  migratioin  since  devaluation  of  the  p'eso 
'i.a^  es  bct^.  peso  e.-p'orts  and  dollar  earnings  rrtore  attractive 

Estiniates  of  Mexican  riiigration  indicate  a  steady  increase  in  the 
i.ivrnber  cf  Me-,  i  can  woriers  who  have  joined  the  tJ .  S  .  labor  p'ool  as 

t  eriip'Crr  a  r  y  or  perrnanent  workers-  Projections  of  the  demand  for  labcn- 
in  Me  ICO  indicate  that  a  6.6  percent  sustained  growth  of  GMP  by  the 
year  brujo  would  be  able  to  absorb  the  new  workers  coming  into  the  j  C'b 
I'liaidet  up  to  that  time  but-  would  not  be  sufficient  to  mop  up 

uride r empi  1  oyment  including  a  nuffiber  equal  t-o  those  now  employed  abroad, 
which  together  amounts  to  around  10  million  workers  30  In  short, 
an  op'timistic  6  6  percent-  average  rate  of  growth  for  the  next  years 
will  not  tighten  the  labor  market  sufficiently  for  real  wages  of 
unskilled  labor  to  begin  to  approach  the  U.S-  level.  And  if  GNP  were 
to  grow  at  only  6  percent  annually,  the  labor  surplus  over  and 
above  under empi  1  oyment  and  the  number  now  employed  in  the  United  States 

would  amount  to  from  5.3  to  4.3  million  workers,  or  as  high  as  10 

percent  of  the  work,  force  in  the  year  2000.  31 

It  seems  essential  that  a  conscious  emigration  policy  be  formulated 
to  comp'lement  Mexico's  domestic  employment  and  income  distribution 
strategies,  if  real  wages  are  to  rise  significantly  at  home  and  if 
labor-income  convergence  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  to 
occur  gradually.  Exports,  however  free  to  adjust  along  the  lines  of 
Me  ICO' s  comparative  advantage,  will  not  generate  the  same 
job-creating  capacity  as  niigration,  at  least  not  untill  well  into  the 
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next  century.  Nevertheless.,  rriigration  does  represent  a  cost  to  Ne.-ico 
in  terrris  of  the  education,  training,  and  skill  f orriiat  ion  of  those 
work  ers  wh'j  rriigrate  at'rc>ad 

Although  there  are  cornplaints  that  illegal  aliens  are  taking  jobs 
away  f  roni  arriericans,  thereby  increasing  unernp  1  oynient  in  the  United 
States,  rnc-<ny  U  S.  businesses,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  say 
they  desperately  need  these  workers.  Along  the  border,  the  rneasure  is 
highly  controversial.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  are  used  on  cons¬ 
truction  pro.jects  and  to  harvest  crops.  In  a  recent  study,  the  Urban 
Institute  has  found  that  illegal  aliens  fuel  the  economy  and  do  not 
deprive  others  of  .jobs.  It  has  also  determined  that  the  presence  of 
Mexican  workers  has  led  to  higher  profits  for  business  and  lower 
prices  to  consumers  "If  I  had  to  pay  Anglo  wages  to  harvest  my  crops," 
says  a  grower  near  Vinton,  Texas  "I'd  go  belly  up.  You  would  pay 
beef-filet  prices  for  your  salad."  -33 

Illegal  aliens,  because  they  are  fleeing  poverty,  are  willing  to 
accept  much  less  pay  Also,  most  of  the  jobes  that  illegals  are  getting 
are  jobs  that  otherwise  would  go  undone.  In  other  words,  this  kind  of 
employee  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  United  States,  and  employers 
would  have  to  pay  US.  laborers  the  minimum  required  by  the  law. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  immigrants  do  not  just  take  jobs; 
they  also  create  them.  Illegal  aliens  are  good  at  lubricating  an 
economy  because  they  supposedly  stay  off  welfare  and  slip  into  all 
sort  of  economic  nooks  and  crannies,  sometimes  taking  two  or  three 


par  t- 1 i me  j  obs .  Howeve r , 


is  still  a  big  controversy  about  how 


there 


good  or  bad  Mexican  labor  is  for  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
Ci  i  xi  f  "wort:er  shortage"  in  the  seasonal  agricultural  wiorier  area 
grew  =c  strong  that  in  June  1987  the  policy  on  do.c  urnent  a  t  i  on 
changed  and  starting  letting  agricultural  workers  cross  the  border 
based  on  their  word  that  they  had  worked  in  US.  agriculture 
bef  ore  'j'd 

Nearly  1  4  million  illegals  met  the  May  4,  1983  deadline  f'Or 

applying  for  amnesty  under  a  U . ‘o .  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  policy.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  applications 
were  in  Califiornia;  and  that,  nation  wide,,  about  71  percent  of  the 
aliens  had  entered  the  US  f  rc>m  Mexico.  35 

The  foreign-born  population  living  in  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
is  as  follow:  Los  Angeles,  41.9%;  Houston,  42.4%;  Dallas,  40.0%;  San 
Diego,  36  9% ;  Phoenix,  81.9%  and  San  Antonio,  64.9%.  36 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  legal  and  moral  duty  to  attain  respect 
for  the  hiuman  and  labor  rights  of  these  immigrants  and  their  families 
who,  with  their  work,  are  undoubtedly  contributing  in  a  positive 
manner  to  the  development  of  the  US  economy  Any  violations 
against  their  moral  and  physical  well-being  on  either  side  of  the 
border  are  an  affront  to  the  values  in  which  both  naticins  believe  and 
a  source  of  concern  for  all  men  of  goodwill 

Respect  for  all  individuals  is  part  of  the  Mexican  heritage  and  a 
deep  conviction  shared  by  all  Mexicans  May  this  always  be  the  way 
here  and  there  for  those  who  want  to  work  and  live  in  a  more 
dignified  manner  37 
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HEALTH 


The  He^ican  portion  of  the  hispanic  populatiion  of  the  l./nite'J 
States  15  increasing  In  lyS?,  it  was  estirnated  that  11  S'  million 
r  es  1  der'i  t-s  i  rt  t  f  te  Ltnited  cit.etes  were  of  Me.'.’icar/  origin  Current 

estimates  of  the  piopiulation  of  Mexico  ap'ro.imate  SS  million,  and 

prro sections  for  ii'-jl'..'  range  frorfi  113  tc>  1 2’S  million,  depending  'on 
assumptions  affecting  the  growth  rate. 

A  correlate  of  the  rapid  pop'Ulation  growth  in  Mexico,  and  of  the 
Mex:  i  c  an-or  1  g  i  n  population  in  the  United  States,  has  been  increased 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  Its  rapid  growth  and  changing  economic  c har ac ter i st i c s , .  as 
well  as  its  role  as  a  staging  area  for  new  migrants  to  the  United 

'States,  give  the  border  an  importance  beyond  the  nurribers  of  persons 

who  live  there  at  any  one  time.  3S' 

A  number  of  border  residents  live  in  "colonias"  or  unincorporated 
settlefi'ients  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  These  comuni  ties  often  lact 
septic  tanks,  sewers,  or  running  water,  and  outdoor  privies  are 
commonly  located  near  water  wells,  making  most  of  the  water  unfit  for 
consumption  On  the  U  '3 .  side,  most  of  these  "colonias"  are  on  the 
Texas  border,  where  zoning  and  land  use  restrictions  outside 
incorporated  areas  are  far  less  restrictive  than  those  in  Arizona 
and  California,  and  where  the  water  table  is  more  accessible 

Co<mri(uni  cable  diseases  are  a  significant  threat  to  the  health  of 
these  populations,  and  differing  approaches  to  immunization  and 


t  reatriient  on  both  sides  of  the  border  need  to  be  rectified  Druo 
resistant  tuberculosis  rernams  a  problern  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border,  and  it  is  vital  that  screening  and  treatment  remain  available 
t  all  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  border  Another  health  problem  on 
the  Me-  ican-iJ  S  border  is  dengue  fever. 

iJith  regard  to  sanitation  and  water  supply,  the  cities  on  the 
Mexican  side  have  had  to  cope  with  piar  t  i  c  u  1  ar  1  y  rapid  growth  In 
Ciudad  Juarez,  fo.r  example,  in  19S1,  roughly  67%  of  the  650,000 
residents  had  private  water  taps  inside  of  their  house,  23%  had 
pri'ivate  outside  taps,  5%  depended  on  a  communal  tap,  and  5%  used 

water  in  street  barrels  delivered  by  city  trucks.  39 

Another  concern  is  the  air  pollution  that  affects  many  persons. on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  Air  pollution  in  El  Paso- Juarez  has  been  a 
continuing  problem  because  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  due  largely  to  the 
much  older  vehicular  fleet  in  Juarez,  the  lack  of  emission  controls, 
and  the  poor  quality  of  gasoline  used. 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  the  roedical  care  system  has  many 

of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mexican  system  as  a  whole,  with  the 

exception  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  several  of  the  states  the 
entitlements  are  seriously  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  in  thec<ry  Mexico  has  a  national  health 
system,  there  are  many  gaps  in  access  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
States.  Persons  with  a  high  income  have  access  to  private  facilities 
The  broad  middle  class,  which  includes  government  workers,  employees 


of  large  firms. 


members  of  unions,  and  residents  of  certain  communal 
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Estacio)  cliracs  aiVid  hospitals 

Many  C'f  t'le  pi''jbl0rns  on  th0  bordon  could  bo  solved  un  i  1  at  0 1’ a  i  /  if 
Poth  countries  S0t  themselvos  to  t.h0  tSSl  cf  iOiC  I'lj.  I  ng  trie 
environment..  p'rov'iding  access  t-o  basic  health  care,  ano  s  t  r  enqt  hen  1  ng 
public  health  activities  A  barrier  to  this  approach  is  that,  for  both 
countries,  such  initiativ'es  are  const  rained  by  an  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  make  changes  in  their  nations  as  a  whole.  40 

CONCLOS I QNS 

The  future  of  Me.::  1  c o -Un  1  ted  States  relations  will  depend  in  great 
measwire  on  Me.i-tico's  capacity  to  reduce  its  vulnerability  to  numerous 
pressures,  which  in  turn  will  dep<end  on  the  determi  nat  ion  of  the 
dofiiestic  ma.jority  to  carry  out  the  necessary,  implemental  reforms  The 
future  of  those  relations  will  depend  also  on  the  perceptions  of  U  S 
sectors  involved  in  the  defining  of  the  national  interest  in  relation 
to  Me:  ICO,  since  on  this  in  turn  will  depend  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  exerts  pn'essures  on  Me:xico  In  the  event  that  very  short-run 
perceptions  prevail  -perceptions  that  accord  priority  to  matters  such 
as  oil  and  migration-  there  will  certainly  be  diverse  pressures  that 
will  muddy  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  outcome  will 
be  different  if  long-term  perceptions  prevail,  based  on  what  some  call 
the  V  S.  traditional  objectives  in  regard  to  Me:xico,  i.e.,  assisting 
with  the  balanced  development  and  p'olitical  stability  of  the  country. 


Frorri  the  p'Olitical  viewpoint,  the  overall  pattern  of  trade  and 
investment  relations  between  Me::ico  and  the  '.'nited  States  is  ri'i't 
reassLjr  :  rpg  From  years  of  habit.  Mexico  and  the  United  S^tates  have 
growi'i  accustomed  to  their  asymmetrical  trade  relatioo'is  On  both  sides 
of  tde  border,  irnport  restrictions  by  Me.ricci  have  been  seen  as  normal, 
an  1  nd  1  sp'U  t  ah' i  e  prerc'gative  C‘f  a  dev'eloping  cO'Cint-ry.  At  the  sariie  time, 
irnpc'c  t  r es t  p"  1  c  t  1  ons  by  the  Unite'd  States  have  been  seepi  as 
exc  ep  t  i  pOpia  1  ,  prpovidinpg  a  basis  f*or  prpotest  and  pob  j  ec  t  ipop-p  pan  the  part 
pC'f  Me  -icpo  Me  :icpip  is  bpoun'd  t-o  re^gard  a  chanpge  in  those  nporms,  such  as 
a  ppppovement  tpawarpd  bilateral  barpgainin*g,  as  threatening 

One  pdevelpopment  that  coul'd  ease  the  tensions  is  the  ppossibi  1  i  ty 
that  Me xicpo  may  repduce  its  pdepenidence  pon  the  U  S.  market,  in 
npon-p;pi  1 -trapde  In  e^^ergy-intensive  piroducts,  hpowever,  the  medium  term 
pp-pospect  IS  pone  p^f  frustration  on  the  part  of  exporters  due  to 
t  ransi  tiorpal  problems  of  excesive  cpompet  i  tion .  And  in  the 
1  nter  nat  ipona  1  trapde  in  poil  and  gas  itself,  the  ppossibi  1 1  ty  of  sharp 
1  r  repgular  1 1  ies  in  wpcprld  supplies  supggests  the  threat  of  a 
i'pipI  ler-C'Oaster  pguality  in  U.S.  demands,  which  wpoubd  inevitably 
pgeiierate  tensipons  at  every  stage  in  the  prpocess.  41 

The  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  acpguirepd  a 
new  pdimension  as  a  result  of  Mexico's  oil.  As  the  Mexican  economy 
takes  pon  ever  greater  importance  as  a  counterp<art  of  the  U.S.  ecponomy, 
anpd  as  trade,  investment,  and  technological  cpooperat ipon  between  the 
twpo  cpi'untries  broadens,  these  bilateral  relations  will  pgimow 
prc'pgressi vely  more  intense  and  frictipcpns  may  arise,  above  all  in 
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regard  to  specific  policies  of  industrial  and  trade  proruotion  that 
Me  ICO  will  imp  lenient  on  the  basis  of  oil.  If  the  spirit  of 
ur.der  3 1  and  1  ng  and  mutual  respect  in  handling  the  negotiations 
;c  e  r  s  1  s  t  5  ,  however,  that  frictions  will  be  overcome,  for  there  is  no 
fundamental  conflict  of  interests  between  the  two  countries.  Not  only 
will  the  United  States  continue  to  be  very  important  for  Me  .ico,  but 
it  will  benefit  in  the  future  tci  the  extent  that  Mexico  succeeds  in 
furthering  its  own  process  of  social  and  economic  development. 

The  resultant  interdependency  -or  "invisible  integratiion"-  has  had 
many  advantages  and  some  disadvantages  fc<r  both  sides.  B<oth  countries 
have  benefited  from  this  gradual  integration,  even  though  the  process 
may  not  have  been  equal,  some  say  fair,  in  its  benefits  to  the  two 
sides.  For  Mexico,  a  developing  nation  with  many  economic  problems  and 
a  proud  heritage,  the  dichotomy  is  how  to  benefit  from  its  proximity 
to  the  United  States  without  changing  the  relationship  from 
interdependency  to  Mexico's  dependency  on  the  United  States 

Mexican  people  see  a  strong  p<residency  working  to  modernize  the 
economy  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  moderate  reform  agenda. 

Today  Mexico's  strength  and  sovereignty  do  not  end  at  its 
borders;  they  must  also  be  felt  o>utside  the  territory,  in  the 
framework  of  independence  and  globalization 

For  centuries  Mexico  has  p>reserved  the  oldest  traditions  and 
absorbed  the  newest  currents  The  streaks  of  identity  and  the  sense  of 
belonging  within  that  culture  still  live  with  unique  vitality  inside 
each  Mexican  They  give  Mexico*  security  and  C'Cmfidence  to  gio  beyond 
its  borders  and  enter  into  the  world. 
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In  econorriic  terrus,  Me::ico  needs  clear  and  permanent  rules  and 
conditions  for  sustained  growth  so  that  every  Me:;;icari  can  wor4  in  the 
p r o f ess  1  oi'i  enterprise  that  best  suits  his  welfare,  as  well  as  that 
of  hiE  ramil/,  always  promoting  the  general  interest  that  serves 
e  V  e  r  y  o  n  e  '  s  1 1 1 1  e  r  e  s  t 

It  should  be  clearly  understiood  that  illegal  immigrants  frorn 
Me. ICO,  are  causing,  without  dc«ubt,  some  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  problems  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  Urn i ted  States 
needs  the  labor  because  of  several  reasons:  first  of  all,  illegal 
labor  IS  ctieaper  Second,  illegal  labor  is  used  in  harvest  and 
construction  jobs,  as  well  as  niaids,  cleaning,  gardeners,  and 
c ar-washer s ' s  jobs,  because  this  kind  of  employee  is  scarce  in  the 
United  States  Therefore,  illegals  are  performing  tasks  that  would 
otherwise  remain  undone.  Third,  it  has  been  found  that  illegals  do 
not  hurt  the  US  economy;  on  the  contrary,  they  contribute  to  its 
economy  because  they  create  jobs. 

Mexico  IS  reaffirming  its  humanitarian  principles  modifying  an 
age-old  Me:  ican  political  tradition  to  conform  to  the  modern 
international  situation.  Special  mention  is  the  Paisano  program,  which 
was  established  to  guarantee  dignified  treatment  for  Me.xican  migrant 
workers  upon  their  return. 

The  same  political  will  expiressed  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  combating  drug  trafficking  has  also  been  e;:;pressed  in  the  defense 
of  the  ecological  system  and  the  preservation  of  the  environment 
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ct  r  0  t  i  hq  pilsc0  i_'Utsid0  M0!'-:'ico  cind  t■^“l0  L^i>it0'!!j  ot-0t0S/  0ncJ 
M0  ICO  wants  to  btcorrie  a  rnodern  country,  and  thus  it  fully  corriniits 
1  t  s 0  1  f  f  o  this  n0w  1  n  1 0  r  na  t  i  ona  1  rea  1  i  t  i  es  Me  ••  i  c  o  sees  t  hese 
new  trerids  not  as  a  threat  to  its  sovereignty,  but  as  opp'or  t  un  1 1  i  es 
to  fnal  e  its  natioiial  project  more  viable  It  is  with  this  goal  in  rmnd 
that  Mexico  is  ready  to  boost  with  deeds  the  Mexico-United  States 
relations  Mexico  and  the  United  S^tates  intensely  engage  in  trade  in 
Miany  ways  Today  it  has  found  the  ways  to  carry  out  this  trade  in  an 
orderly  riianner  with  greater  fairness,  and  with  greater  advantage  for 
both  countries. 

Mexico  wants  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  conditions  and 
coincidences  with  United  States  in  order  to  become  stronger  in 
response  to  the  intense  international  competition  for  markets.  It 
wants  to  imbue  the  negotiations  with  its  societies'  impetus  for  open 
and  reciprocal  trade  and  investment.  Mexico  wants  to  raise  its 
cultural  levels,  each  within  the  other,  to  strengthen  each  other's 
respect  and  dignity  There  is  a  common  struggle  in  their  respective 
societies  in  favor  of  health  and  education  and  against  the  enemies 
of  drug  trafficking,  poverty,  and  environmental  deterioration  It 
wants  to  ensure  peace  and  harmony  on  the  continent  and  throughout 
the  world,  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  international  law. 

These  long  term  integrative  forces  hopefully  will  override  some 
of  the  past  short  term  policies  based  on  mistrust  and  a  perception  of 
unequalness,  and  the  future  seems  much  better  in  regard  to  the 
friendship  between  the  two  countries 
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